Andrews, N. L. Discussion, 64. 
Arrowsmith, Robert R. Discussion, 61. 
Association. See, Sketch of. 
Atherton, G. W. Discussion, 64. 
Babbitt, E. H. Discussion, 63. 
Bachelor of Arts. See, Should the de- 
gree, etc. 
Birdsall, W. W. Discussion, 108. 
Boyesen, H. H. Will any kind or 
amount of instruction in modern lan- 
guages make them satisfactory substi- 
tutes for Greek or Latin as constituents 
of a liberal education? 38-44. See, 
Will, etc. 
Brooks, Arthur. 
Brooks, Edward. 


Discussion, 61. 
Work in English in 


the Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
92-99. : : 
Carpenter, Geo. R. Discussion, 105. 


Cohn, A. Discussion, 62. 

Committee, nominating, 38, 77. 

Committee, auditing, 38. 

Committee, executive, 77. 

Committee on entrance examinations in 
English, 108. 

Committees, reports of, 109, 110, 

Constitution, 112, 113. 

Convention, next year, 77. 

Day, W. C. Discussion, 62. 

De Garmo, Chas. Discussion, 36, 37. 

Delegates, See Institutions represented. 

Discussions, 31-37 ; 61-64; to5—108. 

Educational Theory. See, The Neglect, 
etc. 

English in the Preparatory Schools. 
Wilson Farrand, 99-105. See aso, 
Work in English, etc. 

Three points of weakness in pupils : 
defective grammatical knowledge, 
inability to comprehend language, 
inadequate power of expression ; 
what will remedy these evils; good 
working knowledge of structure of 
English 99; teach better reading, 
make every lesson a lesson in Eng- 
lish 100; better results can be 
achieved; handicaps; what may be 
expected from preparatory student, 


101; work limited by improper en- 
trance examinations; wrong standard, 
and are neither definite nor rigid, 
102; lack of uniformity; New Eng- 
land College Commission; Yale re- 
quirement, 103; other institutions, 
104; three troublesome factors: 
pupil, parent, college, 105. 

Fairbairn, R. B. Discussion, 34, 35; 106. 

Falkner, Roland P. Discussion, 62. 

Farrand, Wilson. English in the Pre- 
paratory Schools, 99-105. 

Gammage, Frederick L. Should the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts be con- 
ferred on students who have studied 
neither Greek nor Latin? 27-31. 

Green, J. M. Discussion, 33, 34. 

Hart, J. M. Work in English in the 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 84— 
g2. Discussion, 107. 

Holland, W. J. Discussion, 35, 36. 

Ingalls, W. C. Discussion, 62. 

Institutions represented at first annual 
convention of new Association, 18—zo. 

Levermore, C. H. Discussion, 61. 

Liberal Education. See, Will any kind 
etc. 

Loeb, Morris. Discussion, 31. 

Low, Seth. Discussion, 37. 

MacKenzie, James C. Will any kind or 
amount of instruction in modern lan- 
guages make them satisfactory substi- 
tutes for Greek and Latin as constitu- 
ents of a liberal education? 55-61. 

Magill, E. H. Discussion, 36 and 61. 

Modern Languages. See, Will any kind 
etc. 

Motion concerning degree of A. B., 38. 

Neglect. See, The Neglect, etc. 

Penniman, Josiah H. Discussion, 106. 

Preparatory Schools. See, English in, 
etc. 

Reid, C. W. Discussion, 63. 

Reports of committees, 109, 110. 

Report of treasurer, III. 

Resolutions in regard to entrance ex- 
aminations in English, and circulation 
of committee’s report, 108. 
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Sachs, Julius. Will any kind or amount of appreciation of English; great im- 
instruction in modern languages make portance to professional man, 28; a 5 
them satisfactory substitutes for Greek cultivates accuracy; without classics, 
and Latin as constituents of a liberal A. B.. must have new meaning, 29; 
education? 48-54. classical course has distinct mission; 
Schurman, J. G. Discussion, 37; 108. sufficient degrees existing; conferring ~ | 
Should the degree of Bachelor of Arts be A.B. on those who have studied t 
conferred on students who have studied neither Latin nor Greek will lessen } 
neither Greek nor Latin? Andrew its value, 30; our institutions will | 
F. West, 21-23. lose respect of other nations; de- i 


Ought to be confined to marking 
liberal education where classics are 
essential part; I. historical liberal 
education which has embraced clas- 
sics distinct type; conscious aim; 
persisted through centuries; con- 
tinues to be recognized in this coun- 
try and abroad as living type, 21; 


“practical” the catchword of to-day; 
but practical in curriculum very 
limited; education not knowledge 
of practicals; classical culture 
broadens and develops; tardy in 
starting boys in these essentials; 
English schools; best training for 


grees lightly considered; should be 
result of labor, 31. 

Sihler, E. G. Discussion, 36. 

Sketch of the Association, 10-17. 

First meeting, March 1, 1387; 
object, 10; permanent organization ; 
name and object; expenses ; officers 
for 1887-88, 11 ; committee to confer 


courses of study should aim at 
breadth, 69; greatest specialists 
never built on narrow bases of so- 
called specialities, 70; lecture sys- 
tem, 71; to be scientific, we must 
proceed upon knowledge of youth 
of this decade 72; various ideals, 








“modern secondary education ;”’ with colleges of Middle States and 4 
‘Latin humanities,’ or ‘semi- Maryland; name and constitution 
classics” culture, 22; these three changed, July, 1888; principal topic 
liberal culture forms should be considered ; first annual convention 
marked by three degrees; II. A. B. after re-organization; aim of As- i 
degree academic label; should be sociation; principal topic, 12; 
protected as much as M.D.; the admitting preparatory schools; sec- 
one distinguishing mark of our his- ond change in name and constitu- 
torical culture ; if there is confusion, tion; expenses; present size of 
let new degree be selected, 23. Association, 13; list of publications 
Same Topic. C. H. Thurber, 23-27, with titles of papers contained 
What colleges do determines what therein, 13-17. 
preparatory schools must do; cause Smith, J. A. Discussion, 37. 
of Greek is cause of culture; if not Student. See, The Neglect, etc. 
required for B. A., Latin and Greek Super, O. B. Discussion, 31-33. 
will be driven out of many schools, Taylor, James M. The Neglect of the 
and elective system pushed down Student in Recent Educational Theory, 
into secondary schools, 24; prepara- 65-77. 6 
tory school not maid-of-all-work; The Neglect of the Student in Recent 
must prepare for elective system, 25; Educational Theory. James M. Tay- 
abandonment of Greek and Latin lor, 65-77. 
would put us back twenty years; not Relations between student and in- N 
in sympathy with exclusively classi- structor ; limitation of student; stu- 
cal education; “ liberal’? education, dent too much forgotten in methods | 
26; culture value of different studies and ideals of education, 65; Ameri- |} 
not yet determined ; should go slow can youth; multiplicity of subjects i 
in revolutionary changes; secondary offered in college and secondary 
education cannot bear the strain, 27. school, 66; continuity and amount 
Same Topic. Frederick L. Gammage, of subject, 67; studies for which he | 
27-31. is unfitted forced upon the student ; 
Value of study of Latinand Greek, failure to concatenate courses of | 
it excels in training which cannot school and college; over-specializa- 
be obtained otherwise, 27; but tion among young students, 68; 
degree of A.B. stands for more; improvement within thirty years ; ? 
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73; cut bono, 74; we never advance 
at all points synchronously; intel- 
lectual life as sole ideal, radical 
mistake; duty, strongest word in 
life, 75; lack of moral earnestness ; 
that which makes our calling great, 
76; plea for symmetry, 77. 

Thurber, C.H. Should the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts be conferred on stu- 
dents who have studied neither Greek 
nor Latin ? 23-27. See, Should, etc, 

Treasurer’s report, III. 

Turk, Milton H. Discussion, 106, 

Welling, James C, Work in English in 
the Colleges and Preparatory Schools, 
78-84. 

West, Andrew F. Should the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts be conferred on stu- 
dents who have studied neither Greek 
nor Latin? 21-23. 

Wheeler, B. D. Discussion, 62. 

Will any kind or amount of instruction 
in modern languages make them satis- 
factory substitutes for Greek and Latin 
as constituents of a liberal education? 
H. H. Boyesen, 38 - 44. 

Latin and Greek ideally and actu- 
ally taught, 38; many classic authors 
unfit for immature youth, 39; ¢rzvizem 
et quadrivium, the omne scibile; new 
branches of useful knowledge, 40; 
education should fit a man for modern 
Uife ; time required to acquire Latin 
and Greek, 41; substitutes, 42; im- 
portance of sciences and modern 
languages, 43. 

Same Topic. H.C. G. Brandt. 44-48. 

Three things taken for granted ; 
what is liberal education; history of 
languages as elements of liberal 
education, 44; substitution of two 
modern languages for one classic, 
45; studied for sake of speaking 
and writing, 46; advantage of be- 
ginning early; value of translation, 
47; more reading; sight-reading; 
what is now an innovation will be- 
come an accepted fact, 48. 

Same Topic. Julius Sachs, 48-54. 

French and German effective sub- 
stitutes for Latin or Greek, in certain 
cases, 48; few students of classics 
attain ultimate objects; trend of 
opinion in Germany, 49; idea of 
absolute equivalence of two courses 
should be dropped; what is attain- 
able in modern languages; ancient 
literatures lack simple thought in 
simple language ; reading and knowl- 


edge of subject basis of study of 
new language, 50; value of vocabu- 
lary over rules of grammar, 51; 
methods of teaching modern lan- 
guages; importance of elementary 
processes ; phonetics; the attainable 
in pronunciation and literary compo- 
sition of foreign language, 52; order 
of studying foreign languages, 53; 
classical themes popularized by Ger- 
man poets; selection of proper read- 
ing material 54. 

Same Topic. James C, MacKenzie.55-61. 

Quarter century ago, such dis- 
cussion mere guess-work ; former 
dogmatism ; we should be concerned 
for culture and life; change in 
educational policy during last twenty- 
five years, 55; recent reaction in 
important institutions, 56, 57, 583 
schools fitting for college; no satis- 
factory substitute for Greek and 
Latin; opinion of committee ap- 
pointed by National Council of Edu- 
cation, 59; efficiency of teachers of 
modern languages; emphatic no to 
the question in hand; cannot do 
without modern languages as suber- 
dinates to classics, 60. 

Work in English in the Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools. James C. Welling. 
78-84. 

“ Literature of power;” “litera- 
ture of knowledge;” high literary 
art best perceived in reader’s verna- 
cular tongue, 78; importance of gen- 
erating “‘ invincible love of reading ;”” 
youthful memory should be made 
repository of choice English litera- 
ture; encouraged to select models ot 
style, 79; from realm of crude fancy 
to realm of crude cognition, critical 
stage; art of expression; careful 
practice, 80; exact sciences call for 
precision of speech; result of too ex- 
clusive addiction to scientific me- 
thod, 81; historical, linguistic and 
philological side of literary art ; phil- 
ological science indispensable, but 
should not be allowed to exact on 
taste and culture in classroom, 82; 
history points moral against substi- 
tuting studies adouf literature for 
studies i” literature; books are not 
vital when stretched on the dissect- 
ing-table, 83; biographies; national 
psychology ; history; English idiom ; 
comparative study of best literature 
of whole world, 84. 
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Same Topic. J. M. Hart, 84-92. 


No desire to enter upon subject of 
literature; does average student 
write well; toleration encourages 
evil and prevents cure, 85 ; from point 
of scientific school system, should be 
no college English; changes by 
Regents of New York State, 86; 
writing an art to be acquired through 
practice; contaminating influences 
from every quarter; importance of 
correction, 87; short daily paper in- 
dispensable ; choice of propersubjects 
for composition; plan adopted by 
Cascadilla school recommended, 88; 
“coaches;’’ teachers of English 
should be specially trained, 89; 
should possess the gift of adapta- 
bility, 90; practice in writing should 
be compulsory throughout high 
school, and in first two years of 
college course; failure in English 
should disqualify one from gradu- 
ation: knife of condition and rejec- 
tion should be applied without 
flinching; method in force at Cor- 
nell, 91, 92. 


Same Topic. Edward Brooks. 92-99. 


Better neither Latin, Greek, nor 
science, than ignorance of mother 
tongue, 92; aim of preparatory school 
should be to inculcate form, that of 





collegiate course, the spirit of the 
language; language work should be 
prominent in secondary school; stu- 
dent must become familiar with good 
models; declamation, 93; weakness 
of instruction in grammar; pupils 
have not read enough; content of 
expression as well as form, 94; pu- 
pils must be taught to observe, and 
to reduce perception into reflection ; 
much of the work technical, and 
course in this part of English as 
easily arranged as in Latin or 
geometry; college has mission not 
less important; course in English 
literature the crowning work; with- 
out rival in realm of knowledge, 95 ; 
course in literature should include 
knowledge of authors, of works of 
principal authors, philosophical con- 
templation of works of literature ; 
but all this is not literary culture, 96 ; 
literature is of the heart as well as 
of the head; here the difficulty of 
task is first met; English literature 
not taught in great English universi- 
ties; fact studies easily taught, but 
who is equal to a class in literature, 
97; “inspiration is better than in- 
struction;” literary taste of slow 
growth ; literary skill must be de- 
veloped ; most difficult task of all, 98. 




















